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PLEASE NOTICE WHETHER THREE XXX ARE MARKED ON 
THE WRAPPER. THIS MEANS THAT SUBSCRIPTION HAS EX- 
PIRED. AN EARLY RENEWAL IS REQUESTED. KINDLY SEND 
MONEY OR MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO 

DAVID C. PREYER, 

13 WEST 28TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 



With the beginning of a new volume, it is appropriate to ex- 
press thanks for the support which this journal has received. 
When a year ago the Editor undertook to revive the old " Col- 
lector," and take up the serious critical work of his predecessor, 
the late Alfred Trumble, he was encouraged by the signal suc- 
cess of the enterprise. An opportunity also presented itself, 
after a few months, to prove the honest intent by which he de- 
sired to.be guided. 

It is unnecessary therefore to promise that fearless, unbiased 
purpose which makes a paper trusted ; merely to announce 
that strenuous efforts will be made to make the contents of 
The Collector and Art Critic more interesting and of 
greater value than before. Proofs have come of its influence 
in various directions ; may this be further extended. 
. I may add that the readers of this paper may materially as- 
sist in the further widening of its scope, and so profit them- 
selves, by assisting in securing a wider distribution for it. 
Specimen copies will be sent free of charge to any one whom 
a reader may deem likely to be interested in such a journal as 
The Collector and Art Critic, and any subscriber who 
may fill in the blank on page 14, and send it to this office, will 
confer a favor upon it. I would also point to the notice at the 
head of this page in regard to renewal of subscriptions, further 
stating that subscriptions are taken by the year only. 

Subscribers could further aid in making this paper of value, 
by giving the Editor any information that they might obtain as 
to matters of interest to the art world. I have been greatly 
aided in this way during the past year, and hope that the circle 
of friendly correspondence may be steadily enlarged. 

* * * 

It is said that The Art Collector has suspended publication, 
as was expected. One of the editors has gone back to Town 
Topics, the other one has sought his proper level with the Art 
Amateur, which will now likely become especially interested in 
a certain class of pictures, called "Old Masters." And thus 
ends one of the chapters of art journalism, and we all hope 
we won't hear any more of it. 

* * * 

One of the most prominent Museum Directors in this country 
writes to me in regard to the Museum leader, in the last num- 
ber, endorsing fully the point made as to the admission of pic- 
tures having a definite subject. He raises, also, a practical 
question whether an art museum shall be confined to paintings 
and sculpture, or should cover the whole field of the applica- 
tions of art, and contends for the latter. He says: " This view 
is taken by all the American museums, who, with the exception 
of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, extend their field 
to decorative art. It has become a custom to include musical 



instruments, but these do not appear to me to belong to an art 
museum, excepting so far as they are ornamented, while any 
objects which are ornamented are within the range of the art 
museum." 

Another point, particularly apropos, is his inveighing against 
the folly of expending millions of dollars on buildings and col- 
lections, and then stopping at the very point of making these 
comprehensible and useful to the public. Catalogues do not 
entirely answer this purpose, and my correspondent suggests 
that competent persons be employed in museums to go about 
and explain the collections in a kind of semi-lecture form two 
or three days a week on free days. This is an excellent sugges- 
tion, and if taken up seriously and carried out in a proper man- 
ner would be a vast improvement on the licensed guides in the 
Louvre, for instance, who generally impart information which 
leads astray instead of instructing. 

In this connection of making art exhibits intelligible, I would 
revert to my suggestion made last spring, that cards be attached 
in some way to all pictures, statuary, and other objects, con- 
taining sufficient information to add to the enjoyment obtained 
by looking, also some information for those who care for it. 
The one would not interfere with the other. But by all means 
a museum must be made as widely effective as possible. 
* * * 

I received also a letter from Dr. Barbarin, of the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art, on the aims and uses of that institution, which 
is germane to this matter. Among other things he says : 

" The Corcoran Gallery of Art is not a Museum. It is simply a Gal- 
lery for the exhibition of works of art as represented by paintings, 
statuary, casts, bronzes, and perhaps, later on, some examples of 
Architectural designs. All else now contained in it will probably, 
in time, be eliminated. The chief aim of our Gallery is the encour- 
agement of American genius in the production and preservation of 
works pertaining to the fine arts, and incidentally, and in close con- 
nection with it, the maintenance of a free School of Art. 

" To do this the Trustees are, as far as the means at their disposal 
will permit, endeavoring by degrees to bring within its walls the 
best and most representative works by American artists, and to fur- 
ther the knowledge of art and its study by the purchase of some of 
the best works of noted foreign artists, as well as to secure samples 
of statuary in the shape of the best and most carefully selected casts 
of modern statuary and that of the periods of the Renaissance and 
Greek and Roman Sculpture. 

" The uses of such a Gallery are manifold. Visits to our cast room, 
at a time when it was in its infancy, created in the minds of a few 
young people the desire to attempt to draw and sketch the casts 
therein contained, which desire was gratified by the permission given 
to those who asked it. Thus was the present flourishing Art School 
commenced, and we can recall with pleasure many who made their 
first, and naturally imperfect, drawing or sketch from these casts 
who are now fast making name and reputation in the art worla 

"Again, the elevating and refining influences of such a Gallery' as 
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this are felt in many ways by the masses. The lessons taught with- 
out words follow them to the humble, as well as to the richer, homes, 
bearing fruit in the desire to elevate and make home surroundings 
more attractive, and in many minds awaken a desire to cultivate 
more of the beautiful in themselves. No observant person, who will 
take the trouble to visit one of our Galleries when it is filled with a 
mixed crowd, as upon a Sunday afternoon, can help being struck 
with the expressions seen upon the faces, and heard upon the lips, 
and not feel that one of the uses of an Art Gallery is the pleasure as 
well as the instruction it gives those who have little to make them 
glad — perhaps more than to those who ride in chariots. 

" Its uses to the student are many. A study of the different works 
of art teach him what to follow and what to avoid, and assist him in 
adopting a distinctive style of his own." 



A very nice question is raised by certain events of more or 
less recent occurrence. This is, whether a third or fourth rate 
French artist, absolutely unknown to dealers and collectors with 
Paris connections, imported to this country by a fake picture 
collector, to give his opinion, of course laudatory, on the paint- 
ings in this collector's possession, can safely set himself up as 
an expert. 

The capital of an expert is the confidence the collectors have 
in him. He may have knowledge. Sometimes he has. More 
often he has not. But at any rate he has the knack of making 
his clients believe that he knows more than they do, and so they 
rely on his judgment. 

What constitutes an expert, and by whom or by what stand- 
ard are his decisions to be judged ? A collector of pictures in 
Vienna, having occasion to use a considerable sum of money, 
borrowed 55,000 florins, giving his collection as security. The 
lender, before he advanced the money,, employed experts to 
appraise the collection, and they valued it at from 200,000 to 
250,000 florins. The loan not being taken up, the lender applied 
to the courts for permission to foreclose upon the security, and 
anew set of experts was appointed by the court to determine its 
value. These gentry calmly appraised the entire collection at 
about 5,000 florins. 

There are experts in this country. They do not advertise 
themselves, however. They are known to those that move in 
the inner art circles. For instance, William M. Ghase may be 
regarded as the best expert on' Velasquez and Murillo, T. J. 
Blakeslee on the Old English, Prof. J. C. Van Dyke on the 
Italian Schools, Arthur Dawson has his specialties, others may 
be relied on in their opinion on early Dutch, and so on. But 
for any man to pose as an expert on whatever paintings are 
offered to him for his signed and sealed opinion, must think 
American collectors to be easily satisfied. If, furthermore, such 
an imported expert talks ungrammatical and broken English, 
but writes a fairly good style, there must be " something rotten 
in Denmark." 



An instance may be given of the importance and influence 
of the much-decried story-telling picture. The brush is oft as 
mighty as the pen. Where Dickens' novel " Oliver Twist " 
changed the workhouse abuses of England, his " Bleak House " 
called attention to that hoary-headed fraud, the Chancery 
Court by name, and he, with Charles Reade, had most to do in 
changing the English prison system, we may recall a reform 
wrought by an artist. 

There hangs in the West Gallery of our Metropolitan Museum 
a painting by Karl Wilhelm Hflbner, one of the founders of the 
so-called Dusseldorf School, and presented to the museum by 
Mr. D. H. McAlpin. It is called " The Poacher's Death." 
When this painting was first exhibited in Dusseldorf in 1846, it 
attracted wide attention, and the public mind was so affected 
by its realism, that the poaching laws of Germany were changed 
because of the story it told. Mr. Eastman Johnson, who 
resided in Dusseldorf at the time, is authority for this state- 
ment. 

* * * 

" It is the curse of painting, sculpture, and architecture, that 
the self-elected critics on these arts are such bigots to their 
rules, that they cannot issue sterling, unadulterated praise ; it 
must be alloyed with some censure to impose upon the world 
their superior knowledge of the subject which they criticise." — 
From an old journal published in 1824. 



To the Editor of The Collector and Art Critic. 

Dear Sir: — Kindly let me know the meaning of the word gee- 
gaw, occurring in the last number. I cannot find it in any of 
the dictionaries. Subscriber. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, 

October the twenty-fifth. 

A gaw is a boat-pole; to gee expresses the command of a 
driver to his animal to move. This may be done with a gaw. 
A gee-gaw is analogous to a scarecrow ; but as it implies greater 
physical action, it has less moral force. The Century Diction- 
ary Company will stop the sale and recall its last edition to 
insert this compound. 

* * * 

The greatest danger in the career of young artists comes 
at the beginning. When they have given evidence of talent, 
and a measure of success has attended their efforts, the danger 
arises that they become satisfied with themselves. Then de- 
velopment ceases. They may think : People like my work, 
why change, why seek for a new manner ? The error is griev- 
ous. There is no man who ever attains to prominence but who 
remains a student always, and unceasingly seeks to explore the 
fields in which he has entered. 



In judging of pictures, we must not always go by hard and fast 
rules. Take an individual man who strikes out in an unbeaten 
path, and gives a conception of nature such as has not been 
seen. It is manifestly wrong to gauge him by what has been 
done before: Many young men have been held down, perhaps 
. were never appreciated, because of the narrowmindedness of 
those who sat in judgment on their work. 

We must in all fairness look for work that is, either in com- 
position or execution, original, and in manner, unique. The 
imagination of a young and promising artist often carries him 
beyond the. boundaries of truth. A licentious departure from 
the authority of long and firmly established ruts by no means 
disqualifies a man to the attainment of eminence. Aberrations 
from the sober dignity of academic composition and style must 
be watched and generously upheld. And be it said to the 
credit of collectors and art lovers, that many of our prominent 
artists to-day found their place through the munificent support 
of some patron who was far-sighted enough to believe in his 
prot£ge\ 



The arts cannot flourish when assailed by enemies and 
wanton calumniators. When malignant writers, men of no 
mean perception, and abounding in wit — so much the worse — 
begin to mark down the highest art expression of present and past 
painters for public sport, they are traitors to the cause of cul- 
ture and the arts. Such revilers have always existed. Anthony 
Pasquin, at the beginning of this century, attacked Sir Joshua 
Reynolds in this manner. Anent the discourses of the first 
President of the Royal Academy he said : " Reynolds delivered 
the first of those discourses on painting which he annually 
continued, and which were supposed to have been previously 
illuminated by the pens of Samuel Johnson and Edmund Burke. 
The principles which he chiefly inculcated in these essays are 
erroneous, as they tend to maintain an idea that a disciple in 
painting can do as well without genius as with it, but as every 
writer upon the arts, in every language, had antecedently 
thought otherwise, perhaps the President believed that it was 
more advantageous to his fame to be singularly fallacious than 
customarily instructive. ... He swallowed potations of 
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vile adulation, even to sickening ; but as they were administered 
by the unskilful, they must have worked to the relaxation, and 
not to the strengthening of his judgment." 

There can be no moral principle in the audacity to fabricate 
such palpable falsehoods to injure the memory of so great a 
man. 

No substantial objection should be raised to candid criticism 
from whatever source it may flow. If it be sound and orthodox, 
all its tendencies are good ; it opens the eyes of the artist to 
his errors, and corrects the public judgment ; it is naturally 
beneficial to the patron and the patronizer. But I presume to 
think, with due deference to these critics who aspire to sit in 
judgment on the works approved of by their peers, that it would 
become them, as guides, to lead the .way. If their polite edu- 
cation and refined sentiments are such that they cannot endure 
a statue, because it is not a Phidias, nor a painting, because 
it is not an Apelles, nor a building, because it is not a Cal- 
licrates, they should never consent to pen anything that 
savors of the scurrilous maliciousness of a blackmailing society 
journal. Homer and Pindar, Euripides and Virgil, did not 
condescend to rake in the ditches and kennels of Parnassus for 
paltry gold, nor were they actuated by acrimonious malignity. 



stop those foolish, self-deluded ones that hope to make a living 
out of art, and after a few years fooling away in the classrooms, 
trying to understand what is not given them to know, go out 
to find that the world is hard and cold and unsympathetic and 
unwilling to purchase conventional daubs. Then they become 
cramped and pinched and worried about the few dollars they 
might get for some storekeeper's sign card, and at last they try 
to inveigle some pupils, as little gifted as they are, to study Art, 
with a big A. The misery of it ! 

The standard of a National Academy must be high. It is 
not a Kindergarten, or even primary school. Students can go 
anywhere to pay a fee, and get drawing lessons — let it be hence- 
forth known that an Academy student is one who by the judg- 
ment of the best teachers is considered worthy of being taught 
further. Then it will be an honor for earnest, hard workers 
to belong to the elect. 

Now strengthen the faculty. Let the best men come forward 
to be advisory professors. Get out of the academic ruts, and 
give to those, who know how to receive, such help in their 
struggle to acquire knowledge, that the only need to go abroad 
hereafter will be to polish and refine individuality, not to form 



"Of all the pursuits that ever were invented by the old 
serpent for the punishment of men who attempt to live by their 
wits," said a waggish artist, " surely that of portrait painting is 
the most tantalizing. Nay, the devil himself, with all his 
wheedling and flattery, could not please his capricious custom- 
ers." 

An instance of this is recorded, when the sage Doctor John- 
son was displeased with his friend, Sir Joshua, for painting him 
holding a book near his eyes — or rather eye — for the great man 
was unoculus, and near-sighted to boot. Mrs. Thrale rallied her 
illustrious friend on his complaining of the composition of this 
picture, and said, " Why, Sir Joshua has consented to have his 
picture taken with his ear-trumpet in his hand." " He may be 
painted by another, or by himself,, as deaf as he pleases," re- 
plied the Doctor, " but I object to ,be known to posterity as 
blinking Sam." 

On the other hand, we learn that when Oliver Cromwell sat 
for his picture to Lely, his observation to that great master of 
his art marks the Lord Protector's masculine notions, " I desire, 
Mr. Lely," said he, " that you will not leave out the warts and 
excrescences on my face, for if it be not a faithful picture, I 
would not give you a penny for your work." 

But then, again, when Queen Elizabeth, on the verge of sixty, 
was to be limned by Daniel Mytens, she said, "I don't approve 
of shades in painting. You must strike off my likeness without 
shadows " — which was an elegant method of getting rid of her 
wrinkles. . Surely, this extraordinary queen must have been an 
easier theme for the flattering pen of the poet than for the 
pencil of the portrait painter. 

Portrait painting has been considered by the greatest painters 
and the wisest philosophers to be a high, difficult, and important 
branch of art. The perfection of the portrait is the last word 
of painting. A photograph, as the sculptor Prtault put it, is 
but "the soot of the flame" — the painter can call forth the 
mind of his model, and can get the expression of intelligent life. 



The new blood in the National Academy continues to work. 
It is now probable that " some good may come out of Naza- 
reth." The School Committee, which is composed of Edgar 
M. Ward, Francis C. Jones, George W. Maynard, H. Bolton 
Jones, and J. Carroll Beckwith, has raised the standard of ad- 
mission to the classes, and requires definite evidence of talent 
in students before admitting them. This weeds out the lot of 
incompetents which are a burden to the teachers, and a detri- 
ment to the earnest and conscientious workers. 

It is right to stop young men and women whose only notion 
of an artist's career is Bohemia, with "beer and skittles;" to 



The Folts collection of old pictures is still on exhibition at 
the old Academy building. It is well worth a visit, if for no 
other purpose but to admire a man who is honest in his collect- 
ing fad and proclaims candidly that "things are not what they 
seem." There is no pretence made whatever that these can- 
vases were painted by the men whose names have been affixed 
to the frames ; and a service is rendered to all lovers of genuine 
old masters in convincing them of the perils that beset them if 
they go about in their purchases without competent advice. 



One is sometimes disposed to wonder if parents and teachers lose 
their sense of the fitness of things, when they undertake a child's 
education in things artistic. In the usual lines of instruction they 
begin with a primer, but when it comes to pictures they at once intro- 
duce the juvenile mind to the masterpieces and hang up something 
either gloomy or terrible, or at best absolutely unmeaning to the 
child. But where one parent or teacher sins in this direction a hun- 
dred take the opposite course, and paper the children's room with 
crude representations of the nursery rhymes which, even when done 
by a Walter Crane, are as belittling as the Madonnas and Crucifixions 
are bewildering. Either extreme is unnecessary, for the art stores 
teem with artistic reproductions of paintings, the subjects of which 
are within the grasp of the child's intelligence ; pictures which tell 
their own stories, or are sufficiently related to the child's experience 
to suggest one. There comes to mind a.delightful child's study-room, 
where the little ones are all under nine years, and the only pictures 
on the walls are some of the quaint and delicious portrayals of Dutch 
child life published by Franz Hanfstaengl of New York. No title is 
necessary to give even the youngest child an idea, for "The Kettle's 
Song," " Good Night," " Little Vanity," " Forbidden Fruit " and 
"Girl with Cat," carry a plain story on the face of each, and in the 
case in mind, every child has made a story for each of the tile blue 
prints ; and to each of these little ones, what they see of art has 
brought an intelligent message. 



In the Bangs & Co. book sales catalogues received there is found 
a rich miscellany of valuable books on every topic under the sun. 
"Elk wat wills," they say in Holland, which means, "If you don't 
find what you want, you are a crusty old codger, impossible to 
please " — or words to that effect. 



Giovanni Segantini met his death "alone in the mountain vast- 
nesses of the Swiss Alps " on October 2d. His rise in the world of 
art had been rapid, and few men had as bright a future. Only a half 
dozen, perhaps, of his pictures are known to be in this country, while 
almost every important public collection in Europe possesses an 
example of this individual and strong artist. One of Segantini's 
pictures, "Vanity," was shown at the Carnegie Galleries two years 
ago, and another, "Remorse," was received later. What is con- 
sidered his masterpiece, " The Two Mothers " is now onview at the 
Pittsburg Exhibition. 
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There is some beginning made with the exposition of new work 
in the dealers' galleries. The Oehme Gallery presents some of the 
recent importations, first and foremost of which is an exquisite Corot, 
"The Woodchopper," dated 1874, which was acquired last summer 
from the Forbes collection. This is an ideal picture, and may be 
compared with the best examples. Of equally striking interest is a 
" Cavalier " by Roybet, now somewhat too fresh looking, but which in 
a few years, when the pigment is mellowed and toned, will be con- 
sidered an important example. Not only are the features delineated 
with a Velasquez touch, but the dress, silk cloak, embroidered col- 
laret, lace ruff, and the values which are here and there given, make 
this a powerful canvas. The stable-yard of a French ch&teau is 
shown by Frits Thaulow. It is bathed in sunlight, with the toned 
reds of the brick walls which are familiar in the great Norwegian's 
work. 

Of peculiar interest, because out of the common, is a Venice scene 
by Ziem, somewhat early and therefore good. The "Sailor's Re- 
turn," by G. Morland, well known by the engraving, has also been 
acquired, and is on exhibition in the rear gallery, where we find the 
first study of Couture's famous painting, "The Poet in Misery," 
which contains many of the strong points of the finished work. 



Quite a surprise meets one on entering the Macbeth Gallery in spy-' 
ing a" Wheatfield" painted by Edward Gay, far superior to any work 
which I have ever seen of his brush. It is full of out-of-doors, has 
not a smell of the studio about it, has genuine atmosphere, crisp and 
bracing, which wafts over the waving grain. Maybe Gay has at last 
found what for, years he has been looking for in his conventional and 
weak work of the past ; if so, this picture is an earnest of good work 
to come. Opposite hangs a tender moonlight by Richard Pauli, 
somewhat. too nicely and sweetly composed, but entirely restful and 
quietly luminous. Some strong work by Wiley, evidently influenced 
by Minor, is also on view. 

The new pictures as they come from Arthur B. Davies' studio, 
are always first shown here. This artist, with great individual 
skill, and decisive execution — for there is no hesitation in any 
stroke or intention — has nevertheless a peculiarly bizarre way 
with him. Idyllic, fantastic should be the classification of his 
work, and often the word outri may be added. When he comes, 
however, on terra firma and sees things as we common folks 
see them, he is most charming as well as strong. For example, 
a small canvas in virile browns shows three horses in a wooded pas- 
ture ; two boys evidently have been sent to bring them in ; one of 
the boys is already astride, the other has all but caught the white 
horse, while the big black is galloping away. There is so much 
vitality about this picture, combined with masterly touches, that it 
gives intense pleasure to the art lover, and recompenses for much 
of the visionary and mystical productions of this gifted man. 



A most appropriate inauguration for the season at the American 
Gallery of Mr. Clausen is furnished by a septet of Inness's. Most of 
these are sketches. One, more important, is a good example of the 
master's Italian subjects ; a well-finished and thoroughly characteris- 
tic little landscape, with the browns and greens happily mixed, flanks 
the piece de milieu. This is the " Georgia Pines," which Inness 
himself regarded one of his best works, and therefore always kept it 
with him. Last spring I saw it in the younger Inness's studio in the 
Carnegie Building, and then remarked of its superlative beauty. It 
is by all odds one of the most attractive paintings which have made 
our great Jerseyman famous. There is so much vibration, such rich- 
ness and yet freshness of color, such a breath of nature in her choicest 
mood, that verily this canvas may be considered a gem. 

The calibre of the other paintings exposed is somewhat varied, but 
notable are the landscapes by Dessar and Shurtleft". The latter is 
certainly doing well by his Adirondack forest interiors, although a 
change in his compositions might, perhaps, attract more fully ; the 
play of light amongst the trees and foliage is, however, given with 
delicate feeling. There is an excellent Arthur Dawson, a wood-cart 
drawn amongst the trees. Color and handling are very satisfactory. 
Of Murphy we find a wooded hillside with those browns unrivalled, 
and the pervading atmosphere warm and clear. 
* * * 

One of the richest places for gems of the first artistic value is the 
store of Mr. Kelekian under the Boussod-Valadon Galleries. If the 
old saw of "good things in small parcels " were ever true, it is here, 
where a Casteliani taste has cornered the richest stuffs of brocades, 
velvets, embroideries, damasks, silk rugs, and other material for the 
decorator. For the collector there are rare potteries, intaglios, 
arms, bronzes, Babylonian antiquities, Cyprus glass ; for the biblio- 



phile, illuminated manuscripts and book covers. To mouse around 
and pass from case to locker puts one in danger of forgetting his 
luncheon. The growing appreciation of good art is clearly demon- 
strated here by the apparent necessity of a constantly recurring 
need to replenish stock from the Oriental marts, which causes one to 
find something new in every visit. 



A. T. Van Laer has returned after an extensive European tour, 
during which he visited Italy, Spain, France, Holland and England. 
He has collected over two thousand photographs of important paint- 
ings in the various museums which he has visited and of English 
cathedrals, which he has especially studied with a view to add to his 
courses of popular lectures, for which he is well known, and which 
make him a disseminator of art-knowledge. The notebooks which 
Van Laer has filled are exceedingly interesting because of the pen 
and ink sketches, made on the spot, of paintings, sculpture, facades, 
architectural details, etc., accompanied by a description of the mo- 
mentary impressions. 

* * * 

Bruce Crane has the intention of spending the winter on the coast 
of Maine, which circumstances, however, may prevent him from car- 
rying out. His summer work is well up to his standard, and in some 
respect's, shows an advance. Crane is getting stronger year by year, 
and his earlier promises are becoming well-nigh realized. 



Louis Paul Dessar will not say farewell to his chateau in Estaples 
for another month ; nor will J. Francis Murphy return to his cozy 
"Chelsea" studio before the Arkville colds and the blasts from the 
Catskill mountain tops drive him before them, which is scheduled to 
occur the middle ol November. 



The Annual Report of the Detroit Museum of Art, just received, 
shows this young institution to be a healthy infant. Considering the 
limited income of which the Trustees have the disposal, it is surprising 
how much good has been accomplished, which may certainly be due 
to the energetic management of Director A. H. Griffith. The most 
noteworthy addition to the museum's collection in the past year has 
been the loan by Mr. Frederick Stearns of his fine collection of gems 
and precious stones, filling three large cases, comprising valuable 
specimens both cut and uncut, which makes a most comprehensive 

educational exhibit. 

* * # 

The calendar of the lecture courses of the Chicago Art Institute, 
up to January, 1900, promises a number of important and instructive 
addresses by Lorado Taft, Chas. F. Binns, Camillo von Klenze, Wm. 
A. Otis, Chas. W. Seymour, Arthur J. Eddy, Mrs. E. J. Blattner, 
and others. The extent of subjects of which these various lecturers 
will treat establishes the Institute as a valuable adjunct to the Chi- 
cago University. 

The valuable library of the late John Kermack, of Edinburgh, will 
be sold in London by Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, on the 13th 
and 14th inst. There are some good numbers in the Catalogue, in- 
cluding finely illustrated works on Art and Archaeology, and a large 
collection of postage stamps. 

* * * 

M. Molinier, the curator of the Louvre, has been appointed Com- 
missioner General of Fine Arts for the 1900 Paris Exposition. The 
artists Dawant and Dubufe have been selected to assist M. Mo- 
linier in the general organization. 

* * * 

The Royal Society of British Artists has elected five new members, 
nl. : E. C. Offices, Leslie Badham, J. T. Dunning, Arthur Legge, 

and Harold Burke. 

* * * 

After the apotheose of Rembrandt and Van Dyck in Amsterdam 
and Antwerp, it is now proposed to honor the memory of Frans Hals, 
byerecting his statuein the "Flora Park" of Haarlem. Acommittee 
is now making preparations for a great celebration, while Queen 
Willemina has promised to assist at the unveiling of the monument. 

If an exhibition should be held of this artist s work, why could 
America not contribute a few of his pictures ? Some excellent ones 
are owned here, notably the one in the Marquand collection at the 
Metropolitan Museum, while Mr. A. Augustus Healy of Brooklyn 
possesses one of the best. 
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The remarks made by Director J. W. Beatty at the assembling of 
the Carnegie Exhibition Jury, deserve of wide circulation. In defining 
the policy of the institute with relation to the annual exhibitions; he 
laid down two principles, which have rarely been expressed so suc- 
cinctly, and ought to be considered to. be the absolute dictum for every 
American jury passing on tKcacftirission o'fpaintings: He said : 

"The fine arts committee undertakes, first, to bring together a 
group of contemporaneous paintings of such excellence of quality and 
breadth,' of character that the study of them will develop a love of art 
anurogf all classes, the exhibitions being free to the people. This, it 
isbotiaitrtasayyisthe first ami chief purpose of the institute. Know- 
rajsyou: to.have devoted your lives to the study of art, a great majority 
ofthe people: who examine these paintings will accept your judgment 
as authoritative. Not only will your judgment have a direct influ- 
ence here, but wherever art is esteemed the decisions of this jury will 
have an appreciable effect. 

" I want to emphasize the desire of the committee to maintain, and, 
if possible, excel the exceptional standard established by former ex- 
hibitions. You need have no fear of exceeding its wish in this re- 
spect. 

** You have definite opinions touching art because you are familiar 
with all schools and tendencies. Give our people the same oppor- 
tunity you have enjoyed, in kind if not in extent. The institute is 
independent of, and, if I may be permitted the expression, above and 
beyond, all temporary movements and the conflicts of so-called schools 
of art. 

" We conceive it to be the mission of the Carnegie Institute to offer 
a free, fair, and exalted meeting ground for the strong men of every 
artistic faith. 

" It is the second purpose ofthe committee to promote art in America 
by giving reasonable and legitimate encouragement to artists. The 
prizes and medals are offered with this end in view. Under a plan 
which permits the humblest and most obscure painter in America to 
present his work for consideration, with the assurance that it will be 
presented to you exactly in the same manner and under the same 
conditions accorded to the work of the most famous, it is to be ex- 
pected that paintings utterly devoid of merit, and even ludicrous in 
their revelation of weakness, will be contributed. It is to be hoped 
that, by your patience, wisdom and discretion, new men of distinct 
promise may be sought out and given recognition by admission to 
what has come to be considered one. of the important exhibitions of 
the year. Each season our work has brought to a few men such 
recognition and encouragement. 

" In so far as these two suggestions seem to you to be wise and just, 
and no further, do we ask that they be considered in your delibera- 
tions. The power to accept works submitted is yours alone, you 
being the final arbiters in all questions of merit and in the awarding 
of honors." 



where he was admitted to the Royal Art Academy. In 1873 he won 
the Michaelbeer prize of Rome, through his relievo of " Israel," 
which gave him 1,500 thalers per annum for two years' study in 
Rome, this being the first time that a foreigner had ever won the 
prize. Among the best specimens of his art are the bust of Wash- 
ington in the Cincinnati Art Museum ; the statue of Columbus at 
Chicago ; the eleven marble statues in the niches of the Corcoran 
Art Gallery, in Washington ; the bust of James E. Murdoch in the 
public library of Cincinnati ; the Monument to Religious Liberty in 
Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, and the bust of Cardinal Hohenlohe. 



To the Editor of The Collector and Art Critic. 

Sir : — Could you explain the apparent difference in style and finish 
between the new addition to the Metropolitan Museum fronting on 
Fifth Avenue and the museum as it stands now in the Park? I have 
asked of different people, but they do not seem to know. 
Truly yours. 

Subscriber. 

The original plans of the architect, Richard M. Hunt, are being 
followed. The present red brick building is an enlargement of the 
original Horticultural Hall which occupied that site many years ago. 
It will be in time entirely surrounded by just such additions as the 
one now under construction, which, by the way, will only contain the 
Grand Entrance, two lecture halls, and a few galleries. When the 
whole scheme is completed, it will put the present building, as it 
were, in a courtyard, joined to the surrounding buildings by 75-feet 
corridors, springing out from the middle of the sides. It is safe to say 
that it will take a good many years before the architect's plans will 
be entirely carried out. 



The Educational Publishing Company of Boston, is doing good 
work in publishing monographs on various of the Old Masters. 
There have already appeared short biographical sketches, replete 
with anecdotes, of the following artists : Raphael, Durer, Rubens, 
Rembrandt, Murillo, and Reynolds, all written by Jennie Ellis 
Keysor ; and a sketch of the lite and work of Jean Francois Millet, 
written by Ruth Janette Warner. These elementary booklets will be 
gratefully taken up by many well-versed in artistic biography, as 
they give not, indeed, anything new, but nevertheless the old in a 
palatable form. The price is but ten cents, and each pamphlet con- 
tains ten or a dozen fairly good half-tones, illustrating the most im- 
portant work of the master treated of. 



It is reported that Miss Anna Elizabeth Klumpke, the only legatee 
under Rosa Bonheur's will, intends to divide her bequest with the 
relatives, thereby forestalling a contest which was threatened. 



The following paintings have been donated by the terms of the 
late Judge Charles P. Daly's will to the Metropolitan Museum : " The 
Contract of Marriage," by Watteau (two pictures); "Head of a 
Female," by Gainsborough; "The Musical Party," by Hogarth; 
" Head of a Female," by Van der Vliet ; " Head of a Female," by 
Delft, and " Fire in a Village," by Egbert Van der Poel. The Gains- 
borough has been on view in the museum as a loan for some time. 



The Brothers Bernheim, merchants of Louisville, Ky., have made 
a creditable gift to the Falls City of a statue of Thomas Jefferson, by 
the sculptor, Moses Ezekiel. 

The statue will be of bronze, nine feet in height, standing on a 
bronze pedestal, also nine feet high, which will rest upon a sub-base 
of American granite six feet high, the whole being twenty-four feet 
in height, and will form one of the ornaments of Louisville's Central 
Park. 

The sculptor, Moses Ezekiel, is a Virginian by birth, although for 
more than a quarter of a century he has resided in Rome. Born in 
Richmond, in 1844, he was graduated from the Virginia Military In- 
stitute at Lexington, taking part with the corps of cadets in the bat- 
tle of Newmarket. Afterward he studied anatomy at the Virginia 
Medical College in Richmond, in order to perfect himself in the art 
that he had chosen to follow. From 1867 to 1869 he lived in Cincin- 
nati, but, leaving there at the end of that time, he went to Berlin, 



Connected with this same subject of municipal art, there was given 
recently before the Chicago Art Institute a lecture on the adornment 
of the streets and public places of a city by Dr. George Kriehn, a 
member of the faculty of Leland Stanford, Jr., University of Cali- 
fornia. A report of the lecture found in Chicago exchanges indicates 
the optimistic view which the professor takes of the future of this 
movement, which surely will be realized as this matter, broached, but 
from a comparatively short date, becomes more and more agitated. 



The Keppel Gallery has out an announcement card of four exhibi- 
tions, leading up to the holidays. They are of dry-points, drawings, 
water-colors, and monotypes by Augustus Koopman ; drawings by 
Maxneld Parrish; Charles Dana Gibson's fifth annual exhibition, and 
a collection of dry-points and drawings by Paul Hellen. 

Just closed is the Koopman exhibition, which showed advance on 
the work seen some years ago from this artist. On the tapis are the 
Maxfield Parrish illustrations of " The Golden Age," " A History of 
New York by Diedrich Knickerbocker" and of other works. 



The Municipal Art Society, of Baltimore, Md., is thoroughly alive 
to its responsibilities. At a meeting held recently at the residence 
of one of its members, Mr. Theodore Marburg, arrangements were 
made for a public meeting to be held next December in McCoy Hall, 
Johns Hopkins University, when several speakers from the principai 
cities will discuss municipal art in all its phases. At the same time 
action was taken in regard to the internal decoration of the new 
court-house, and a resolution was passed offering to contribute 
$5,000, if the City Council would appropriate $10,000, so that three 
principal wall spaces might be covered with appropriate mural dec- 
orations. 
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A prospectus and some samples have reached me from the Hol- 
land house of Frans Buffa & Sons of anew ^nbft^rtron -catted "--Mas- 
terpieces of Dutch Artin English Collections," consisting of twenty- 
'° ur etchings by "P. J. Arendzen, with accompanying English text by 
Dr. C. Hofstede de Groot, Director of the Royal Print Cabinet at 
Amsterdam. 

The plates now before me are Albert Cuyp, " View of Dordrecht " 
from the collection of Captain Holford, Dorchester House • Jacob 
van Ruysdael, " A Breeze on the Y," from the collection of the Earl 
or Northbrook ; Aert van der Neer, ■' Landscape in a Snowstorm," 
from the collection of Lady Wallace, Hertford House; Meyndert 
Hobbema, "The Avenue of Middelharnis," in the National Gallery ; 
Rembrandt, " The Salutation of the Virgin," from the Duke of West- 
minster's collection in Grosvenor House ; and Pieter de Hoogh, " The 
Card Players," from the Queen's collection at Buckingham Palace. 

These plates indicate the best work in etching that has been seen 
in many a day. Other plates will yet come after the works by Frans 
Hals, Paul Potter, Jan Steen, Gabriel Metzu, Adriaen and Isaack van 
Ostade, Adriaen van de Velde, Jan van deCapelle, Johannes Vermeer, 
Jan van Goyen,and Ferdinand Boll, and will be selected from the col- 
lections of the Marquis of Lansdowne at Bowood, Earl Spencer at 
Althorp, Lord Pelham Clinton Hope in the South Kensington Museum, 
and from the London collections of Mr. Alfred Rothschild, Mr. Leo- 
pold Rothschild, Mrs. Joseph, and Mr. Charles Morrison. 

The English were the first to recognize the sterling value of these 
Dutchmen and consequently their best works are in the British col- 
lections. Many of these are not accessible to the public and these 
graved reproductions are the only means whereby some of these mas- 
terpieces may be represented in the portfolio, on the library table, or 
on the wall. The edition is complete in twelve parts and is a noble 
monument to the etcher's skill. 



"The Masterpieces of the National Gallery" are collected in 
one hundred and eight photogravure reproductions by the Berlin 
Photographic Company. The three parts thus far issued may be 
inspected at the company's place on Madison Square South, and prove 
this publication to be on a par with those of the "Hermitage," the 
" Prado,'' and the different Rembrandt collections. 

The work will be accompanied by letterpress from the pen of Mr. 
S. A. Strong, the librarian of the House of Lords. 



Philadelphia is a dear, nice, old place, but it is no place to sell 
books. People don't seem to know a good thing when it comes their 
way along Chestnut Street. The library of the late Col. Thomas 
Donaldson, expert agent of the Indian Bureau at Washington, was 
recently sold in Philadelphia and pitiable prices were brought for 
valuable finds. 

A copy of the Aitkin Bible was put up. This was the first Bible 
printed in English in America. It was printed and sold by R. Aitkin, 
at Pope's Head, three doors above the Coffee House on Market 
Street, in 1782. The copy was slightly defective, and it was knocked 
down for $17. 

A Franklin imprint, entitled "A Discourse Concerning the Cove- 
nants," containing the substance of two sermons preached by Alexan- 
der Creaghead, in 1742, and printed by Franklin in the same year, 
brought $4.50. 

Another Franklin imprint, "The Danger of an Unconverted Min- 
istry," a sermon preached at Nottingham, - Pa., in 1840, by Gilbert 
Tennaut, and printed by Franklin in the same year, was the cause 
of quite a contest among the buyers and was sold for $17. 

Two other Franklin imprints brought $5.25 and $2 respectively. 

The Gentlemen and Citizens' Pocket Almanac, printed and sold by 
Thomas Magle, administrator of Andrew Stewart, Philadelphia, 1769, 
was sold for $5.50. 

A short account of the life and adventures of Dr. Richard Carter, 
published in Versailles, Ky., in 1825, and said to be very scarce, 
brought $4. 

The constitution and laws of the Cherokee nation passed at Tahle- 
quah, in 1839-51, and published at Tahlequah in 1852, was run up 
to $15, at which price it was sold. Another copy of the Cherokee 
laws was sold for. $14, while two copies of the laws, constitution and 
treaties of the Chickasaw Indians brought $4.25 each. 



Besnard's portrait of Mme. Re*jane, which, under the title " Por- 
trait de theatre," attracted merited attention at the Salon of '98, has 
been bought by Emile Sauer, the eminent Dresden pianist, who will 
send it to the next year's Universal Exposition, so that it can again 
be admired, before retiring in a private collection. 



T h e book sale season at Bangs & Co. opened auspiciously a few 
wLekv-aeo. .There .ikci* severaiimportant lots. Some of the works 
sold, with the prices, are as follows : 

"'The Workes of Sir Thomas More, Knyght,' Sometyme Lord 
Chancellor of England. Written by him in the English Tongue 
inick lolio, morocco antique, gilt over carmine edges, by Haydav 
Printed at London at the costes and charges of John Cawod, John 
Waly, and Richard Tottell, Anno 1577." From the Hosmer collection 
1. Donne s autograph is on title, and manuscript notes on second 
leaf from title. It has the rare unpaged leaf between pa<res 11 38 
and 1 139 and has eight leaves of poems. $81. Brought $125 at the 
Hayes sale. "The God of the Poor," a poem by William Morris 
8pp., l2mo, paper covers. London, 1868. (First edition.) $12 zq' 
By the same author: "The Two Sides of the River, Hapless Love 
and the First Foray of Aristomenes." 22pp., i 2 mo, uncut, paper 
covers. London, 1876. $17. v F 

The great event of the sale was a MS. volume of 241 pages written 
on both sides, lettered New York, " Patents, 1685-1686," with index 
and title " Register of Patents, passed the Attorney-General's office 
Since the 18th Xmbr. 1685." Folio original vellum. It is the 
Attorney-General's record, probably in his own hand ; his name 
" Graham," being decipherable upon the cover. Gov. Dongan in 
his report on the province, 1687, said : " Mr. Graham is Attorney- 
General and supervisor of all patents, wherefore I thought it fit not 
to pass any patents without his perusal." He is named in Dongan's 
Charter as Recorder of the city. The volume contains the official 
copy of the New York city charter of 1686, confirmation of Brooklyn 
as a township ; also patents of Newtown, Gravesend, Jamaica Flat- 
lands, charter of Albany, etc. In May, 1686, is set out a patent to 
Peter Stoutenbergh of land in the city marked " not passed." The 
volume also contains much other matter/6? interest and value espe- 
cially relating to New York city ; it is clearly written, easily decipher- 
able, and undoubtedly of considerable value. It sold for $225. 

Allan Ramsay's " Evergreen : A "Collection of Scotch Poems," two 
quaint little volumes in l2mo, full morocco, gilt edges (Lond., 1652), 
fetched only $6, while at a former sale a copy, with autograph of 
Ramsey inserted, sold for $60. A black-letter poetical tract of con-, 
siderable rarity, Samuel Rowland's "Diogenes Lanthorne," said to 
be the edition of 1608, and a better copy than the one in the British 
Museum, sold for $9. A Bibliography of the' Original Quartos and 
Folios of Shakespeare, with particular reference to copies in America, 
by Justin Winsor, with 68 heliotype facsimiles, folio (Bost. 1876)' 
brought $36. 

There has also been sold a choice copy of the "Turner Gallery," 
with the 60 line engravings on India paper bound in red morocco, 
which brought $19. J. B. Waring's " Masterpieces of Industrial Art 
and Sculpture at the International Exhibition of 1862," 300 plates in 
three folios, morocco, etc., $16.50; and a copy of the very interesting 
'' Museum of Painting and Sculpture," with its 1,200 outline engrav- 
ings of the principal pictures, statues, etc., in the galleries of Europe 
(17 vols., 1829), $20.40. 



As announced last summer, we will have one Academy Exhibition 
this coming season at the Fine Arts Building, and running from the 
1st to the 27th of January. 

The jury of selection this year is made up of J. G. Brown, George 
B. Butler, J. R. Brevoort, Charles Calverley, William M. Chase, F. 
S. Church, Samuel Colman, Frederick E. Church, Howard Russell 
Butler, and Walter Clark. 

The Hanging Committee is composed of F. S. Church, Arthur 
Parton, and Carleton Wiggins. 



Col. Rutherford Trowbridge of New Haven, Conn., has given to 
the President and Corporation of Yale College an endowment fund, 
the income of which will be used for the giving of lectures at the 
School of Fine Arts by representative artists and others whom the 
faculty of the school may designate. 



The Society of the Colonial Dames of America, after its pertur- 
bations and valorous contentions about the proprietorship in its own 
name, has again come forward into public gaze, this time by loaning 
an important collection of antiques to the National Museum in 
Washington, D. C. Great care was exercised by the society in ob- 
taining a complete and verified history of each article, so that no 
doubt whatever might exist as to the genuineness of the curios. 

One of these relics of the early days of the country is the first prayer 
book used in Maryland. The edition was printed at London in 1643, 
and the volume on exhibition was first used in Maryland by the 
Taylor Family, of Calvert County. It descended to Mrs. Rebecca 
Taylor Briscoe, a lineal descendant of the original owner, and she 
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presented it to the Episcopal Library of Baltimore. The book came 
into the possession of Mrs. Albert Sioussat. 

Another interesting curio is a silver mace. This article is shaped 
like a round vase or cup. It was presented to the Colony of Virginia 
by George I, of England, and was up to the Revolutionary used in 
the House of the Burgesses of Virginia. About the time the Colonies 
revolted the mace was sold at public auction and bought by Col. 
William Heth, of the Revolutionary Army, who was a direct ancestor 
of Gen. Henry Heth, the Confederate general. The engraving and 
chasing on the mace head is exquisite in workmanship, and among 
other devices bears the figure of Neptune, an Indian chief, and the 
coat-of-arms of Virginia. 

What is believed to be the first land patent issued by the Colony of 
Maryland is also exhibited. This document is on parchment paper, 
and was executed during the administration of Gov. . Thomas 
Green in 1647. It is a grant of the territory known as Piney Point, 
Md. The paper was loaned by Mrs. Albert Sioussat. It is stamped 
with the first seal used by the Colony of Maryland. 

An inkstand of antique appearance attracts attention. It was 
originally the property of Hon. J. A. Bayard, Minister to Russia, who 
negotiated the treaty of peace with Great Britain. The ink used in 
signing the historic Treaty of Ghent was taken from this inkstand. 
The treaty was signed December 20, 1814, while the battle of New 
Orleans was fought January 8, 1815, because neither of the opposing 
forces had been notified of the signing of the treaty twenty-five days 
before the engagement. 

A water jug of crackleware is also an interesting exhibit. It was 
the property of Jane Rolf, a granddaughter of Pocahontas. The fam- 
ily Bible of the family of James Madison, containing the genealogy 
of his family, is a well-preserved volume, and near it in the case are 
thirteen autograph letters and documents from the following signers 
of the Declaration of Independence: Wythe, Harrison, Jefferson, 
Braxton, Nelson, Lee, Gerry, Ellery, Hancock, Huntington, Hopkins, 
Floyd, and Sherman. There are also autograph letters from Dolly 
Madison and James Madison, and a letter written by Patrick Henry 
for his brother, John Henry. Also an invitation from Thomas Jeffer- 
son to a Mr. Huntington to dine with him at Monticello. 

A permit issued by Governor Dunmore of Virginia, to " bearer " 
to go to the Eastern Shore to procure food, and return, dated Decem- 
ber 14, 1775, is among the exhibits, and nearby is a coat worn by 
Lord Fairfax of Virginia. It is a green damask, heavily trimmed 
with gold braid. A gravy dish and silver dish once owned by Chief 
Justice John Marshall is an exhibit, and near them are a saltcellar 
and toilet bottle brought from Mount Vernon, and a pewter plate and 
dish of Colonial date. A bellows, that formerly belonged to Elizabeth 
Bradford, who died in 1790, and who was a direct descendant of 
Gov. William Bradford, of the Mayflower, is also an interesting curio. 



Now comes another $100,000 painting in the shape of an unusually 
large water-color twelve feet high, twenty feet long, by Burbank 
showing Mr. Burbank's idea of how " The Angel delivered Daniel." 
It has been on exhibition in .the Y. M. C. A. rooms at Cincinnati, 
where the young Christians could help refurnishing the parlor floors 
by paying fifteen cents to view this painting— dirt cheap, considering 
the value of this water-color, $100,000, mostly water. 



ing in behalf of an institution to shelter young Americans, male and 
female, who come over to take lessons of French masters. The 
national school about to be opened is in the Avenue d'lena. 

The government at Washington was induced by Miss Smedley to 
take up the matter, and that lady is now almost certain that forty- 
five States of the Union will send over to the school as boursiers 
ninety young people of both sexes, selected after a serious competi- 
tion, who will form the nucleus of the school. 

This is only the beginning of the scheme, for it is in contemplation 
to build a palace to receive five hundred students, at a cost of 5,000,- 
000 fr. Toward this sum Mrs. Walden Pell, honorary president of the 
committee, subscribed 500,000 fr.; another member of the American 
colony 50,000 fr., and Mrs. Frank Leslie 125,000 fr. 

The school was some time ago recognized by the French govern- 
ment as of public utility, and it will therefore be exempt from taxa- 
tion, and authorized to receive donations and legacies. 

The Figaro asserts that in France such a conception would have 
remained in dreamland. In America, five years will have sufficed to 
bring it to a successful conclusion. 



M. Victor Robert, the well-known stamp collector, is about to 
present his fine collection to the Cabinet des Estampes in Paris to 
commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of the introduction of French 
postage stamps. M. Robert recently acquired the collections of the 
Comte Primoli, of MM. Auguste Leon et Mommens of Brussels, of 
M. Albert Hornung of Chartres, and of SeBor Vidal y Quadras of 
Barcelona. His collection now consists of about 20,000 stamps, 
including a complete series of French postage stamps, notably those 
of the first issue of 1849, which were struck off in nine colors, and 
carried a head of Liberty. 



At their rooms in Leicester Square, London, Messrs. Puttick and 
Simpson have sold an important collection of rare British, Colonial, 
and foreign postage stamps. Among the prices obtained were : 
France : First issue 1 fr. orange-red, a pair, £7 17s. 6d. Naples : 
% tornese blue, with the arms, £7 5s. ; another, with the cross, 
£2 12s. Roumania : Moldavia, 1854, 50 paras, blue on green, ^12. 
Spain: Madrid, 1853, 3 cuartos, bronze, unused in mint state, ^13 
5s. ; 1850, 10 reales, green, unused, ^3; 1852, 2 reales, red, a pair, 
^13 7s. 6d. ; two others with good margins, £13 ; 1853, 2 reales, 
scarlet, unused but no gum, £$ 17s. 6d. ; another, used, on piece ol 
original with a 6 reales blue, £4. $s. Switzerland : Basle, 2% rap- 
pen, blue and red, £3 10s. ; Geneva, 5 plus 5c. green, "the double 
stamp," £7 15s. ; another, " the two halves," £s ; Vaud, 4c, black 
and red, large margins, £16. Tuscany: first issue, 2 soldi, fed, £5 
5s. ; 60 crazie, red, £5 15s. Ceylon : 6d., bistre brown, unused, £3 
12s. 6d. ; 8d., brown, £2 10s. ; 8d., yellow-brown, £4. Straits Settle- 
ments : first issue, 12c, green, a pair, twice surcharged, unused, 
j£20. Cape of Good Hope : woodblock, id., blue, the rare error, /33 ; 
4<1., red, also with the error, ^20 ; 4d., dark blue, ^5. Mauritius : 
Post paid, id., orange, a pair on piece of original, ^31 10s. ; another 
pair, ^16; and post paid, 2d., blue, on piece of original, ^14 5s. 
Nearly ^700 was realized. 



The death is announced of the distinguished French engraver M. 
Achille Gilbert, who was born at Paris in 1827, and became succes- 
sively a pupil of Couture and Belloc. His works are well known in 
this country, where his prints from copper and stone include " Le 
Grand Cerf," " Les Sangliers," and " T6te de Lion," by Rosa Bon- 
heur ; " La Ve'ritC," after Baudfy ; and the portrait of '* P. Rousseau," 
after Dubufe. He obtained medals of the Third Class in 1875 and 
1878, and of the First Class in 1895. He achieved considerable dis- 
tinction by an etching after " Le Bretteur " of Meissonier. 



A number of wall paintings in distemper, and representing Scrip- 
tural subjects, such as the Descent of Christ into Hell, have been 
uncovered during the repairs of the very ancient church of Ash- 
mansworth, near Highclere, England. The church is, generally ' 
speaking, Norman, but some portions belong to the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. To this period part of the pictures belono- 



Mr. William Burgess of Kansas City, Mo., has in his possession 
an interesting relic of the battle of Waterloo in the shape of an old 
sword and sash, which his grandfather of the same name carried 
while serving as captain in the Royal Fusileers. The sword is in 
remarkably good condition and is finely engraved down the blade. 
It bears the following inscription on the guard : 

Goldney's 

Late Neill, 

St. James Street, 

Sword Cutler to His Royal Highness, 

Prince of Wales. 

The sash is of red silk and of such fine texture as to pass easily 
through a wedding ring. Besides serving at Waterloo, William 
Burgess went through the Spanish campaign with Wellington ; and 
was also stationed at Dover in command of a volunteer company at 
the time of the threatened invasion of England by Napoleon. 



The Pans Figaro announces the near establishing, in Paris, of an 
American School of Fine Arts, Music, Singing, and Declamation 
w- »V n f t -! t ! Ui ° n is due t0 the untirin & energy qf an American lady, 
Miss Mathilde Smedley, who for the past four years has been labor- 



Messrs. Boussod, Valadon & Co. hold, in their London establish- 
ment, a timely exhibition of cabinet pictures by the late James Maris 
It is to be hoped, that some of these at least may find their wav to 
the New York house. ' 



